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which is concerned not with their evidence, but with
their intrinsic credibility. There has arisen in a certain
class of minds an apparent perception of the impossi-
bility of suspensions of physical law. This is one
peculiarity of the time ; another is a disposition to main-
tain the disbelief of miracles upon a religious basis, and
in a connection with a declared belief in the Christian
revelation.

The following Lectures, therefore, are addressed
mainly to the fundamental question of the credibility
of Miracles, their use and the evidences of them being
only touched on subordinately and collaterally. It was
thought that such an aim, though in itself a narrow and
confined one, was most adapted to the particular need of
the day.

As Mr. Mozley says, various points essential to the
whole argument, such as testimony, and the criterion
between true and false miracles, are touched upon; but
what is characteristic of the work is the way in which
it deals with the antecedent objection to the possi-
bility and credibility of miracles. It is on this part of
the subject that the writer strikes out a line for him-
self, and puts forth his strength. His argument may
be described generally as a plea for reason against
imagination and the broad impressions of custom.
Experience, such experience as we have of the world
and human life, has, in all ages, been really the mould
of human thought, and with large exceptions, the
main unconscious guide and controller of human
belief; and in our own times it has been formally